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392 Notes and Discussions 

There is, however, this difference: the main clause here is general, and the 
appositive ablative absolute is specific, whereas in the ablative use considered 
above the movement is in the opposite direction, i.e., from specific to general; 
e.g., the performance of funeral rites is "a sad service," the speedy advance- 
ment of Caligula is "a marked recognition," etc. But this is a difference 
discovered through formal analysis; and it is the surface appositional effect 
that is of importance in the present connection. 

H. C. Nutting 
University of California 



PHILO JUDAEUS DE SOMNIIS i. 8 

ivpidrjcrtrai yap ov% air\ovv, aWa iroiKiXov to irpaypa, ov 6r]pa \rjwr6v, 
b\xrevpeTov, Svo-irepiyevrjrov, etc. 

Philo is dealing in this passage with the allegory of Jacob's dream by 
the well. His first point is that the well symbolizes knowledge («rtcm?/M?) : 
and in the discussion of the nature of imo-Trjp.r) the lines above quoted 
occur. Wendland is not satisfied with the reading ov Brjpa X-qirrov (some of 
the codices give Or/paTov and some pxp.wrov) and he suggests ov rrj paa-ruivg 
krjKTov- A more suitable emendation would be ov Oarepa. a^tttov. In Plato 
Sophist. 226a occur the words: 

Opas ovv a>s a\r)0rj Aeyenu to ttoikiXov itvai tovto to drjpiov (cat to 
Xtyo/JLtvov ov Trj irtpa (Cobet BaTtpa) XtfirTov- 

The occurrence of voudXov in both passages adds considerably to the 
probability of the emendation. The same change of reading has been sug- 
gested for ovfik dripa. krfirTtov in Synesius, Dio 526. 

w. d. woodhead 

University of Toronto 



QUO PACTO 

Professor McCartney, in his interesting article on the "Forerunners of 
the Romance Adverbial Suffix" (Classical Philology, XV, 224), commenting 
on the Lucretian occurrence of quo pacto in i. 84, says that the phrase is 
common in Cicero, as Merguet will show. Merguet indeed shows that in all 
of the passages that he cites quo pacto is followed by a subjunctive or is used 
with nescio or is an interrogative; he gives no case that is parallel to the 
Lucretian passage in introducing a statement of fact with an indicative 
verb, and therein lies the poetical and antique usage. So Spenser intro- 
duces illustrations by "as when" or "whenas," and Milton by "what time," 
and yet one would be slow to deny that these phrases also occur in prose. 

An editor of a classic author is frequently open to adverse criticism 
because of necessary compression in his statements; perhaps he ought not 
to expect a reasonable expansion of his remarks by the reader. 

W. A. Merrill 
University of California 



